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procured/ . . . * So that in a word all public regiment
of what kind soever seemeth evidently to have risen
from deliberate advice, consultation, and composition
between men/ With regard to the Law of Nature and
the faith in the noble savage Hooker maintains a com-
promise. He did not forestall Hobbes, who scoffed at
the idea as preposterous ; neither could he share the
optimism of those who had seen their Paradise by
looking backward. ' Howbeit, the corruption of our
nature being presupposed, we may not deny but that
the Law of Nature doth now require of necessity some
kind of regiment ; so that to bring things into the first
course they were in, and utterly toifcake away all kinds
of public government in the world, were apparently to
overturn the whole world/ Hooker also realized the
essential feature of the representative system, although
representation was shadowy enough in his day, namely,
that we are bound by our representatives and delegates.
Here he becomes involved in problems of a most modern
flavour. ' Laws they are not therefore which public
approbation hath not made so. But approbation not
only they give who personally declare their assent by
voice, sign, or act, but also when others do it in their
names by right originally at least derived from them.
As in parliaments, councils, and the like assemblies,
although we be not personally ourselves present, not-
withstanding our assent is by reason of other agents
there in our behalf/ But here Hooker steps out upon
very dangerous ground, afterwards trodden by Hobbes
with that resolute rashness and complete contempt of
wavering so typical of the man's philosophy and so
contrary to his habits of life.
The problem at issue is the question of obedience.
The sovereign exists ; we did not by our own contract
arrange that he should be there ; he gives an order
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